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VOLUME X NUMBER I 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


SEPTEMBER, 1909 


QUALITATIVE ELIMINATION FROM SCHOOL 


WALTER FENNO DEARBORN 
The University of Chicago 


It is considered that one good way to test the efficiency of a 
school system is to determine what proportion of the pupils 
who enter school in the early years are finally graduated. Those 
schools in which a large proportion of pupils remain for eight 
or twelve years of study are on this basis considered to be 
superior schools, and those which have a very large percentage 
of elimination throughout the succeeding grades are similarly 
judged to be more or less inefficient. A somewhat better cri- 
terion than the mere number of graduates would evidently be a 
determination of what sort of pupils finish school. Whether, 
or in what proportion, those who might benefit most by school 
instruction are the ones who actually get it, is a question that 
school authorities ought undoubtedly to be able to answer. The 
facts in regard to the first question are known with a fair degree 
of accuracy in the case of a very few cities in the country. It has, 
indeed, only recently been recognized that such information in 
regard to the output of a school system had any particular sig- 
nificance. This is in itself a commentary on the backwardness 
of educational investigation. The second question has hardly 
been raised. There is doubtless plenty of opinion on the sub- 
ject, but it is probably not more accurate than the opinion held 
a few years ago that practically all pupils in our best city schools 
finished at least the grammar grades; whereas it is now recog- 
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nized through recent investigation that certainly not over one- 
half of them do so. 

Similarly, it is probably the current opinion that those who 
drop out of school are on the whole decidedly inferior students. 
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Cuart IA.—Standings (or marks) of 486 pupils in the English classes of Grades 
3-8 inclusive of City I. Median for total groups =82 per cent. Those in shaded 
columns entered high school, 146 in number, g1 above and 55 below median. 


Whether this is actually so, is a question that is worth answering 
from merely economic, if not from more general considerations. 
The object of the present study is largely to call attention to the 
problem and suggest some satisfactory methods for its investi- 
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gation. The question may be studied to greatest advantage in 
smaller cities where there is sufficient acquaintance on the part 
of the teachers with the causes which take pupils out of school 
to enable them to follow up the cases; to know, for instance, that 
leaving school is not merely a transfer to some other public or 
private school. The problem is of sufficient financial importance 
alone to the city concerned to make it one that a superintendent 


Cuart IB.—Standings (or marks) of 445 pupils in classes in arithmetic, Grades 
3-8 inclusive, of City I. Median for total group = 81 per cent. Those in shaded 
columns entered high school, 146 in number, 84 above and 62 below median. 


or principal might study to advantage. Detailed information 
in regard to the facts for a period of several years would also 
be of considerable general interest and value. 
Some results in regard to the quality of the elimination from 
school in the case of two cities. in the state of Wisconsin are 
presented below, and for the purpose of somewhat more com- 
pleteness several typical classes have been followed through the 
state university. Such a study, if carried out with the requisite 
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attention to details—which, it should be added, has not been 
attempted here—would furnish a survey of an important aspect 
of an educational system from the primary school through the 
university. It would determine what sort of raw material goes 
into the finished product. 

In this particular study the school’s own judgment of the 
relative abilities of its pupils, as indicated by the marks or grades 
assigned them has been accepted as a basis for determining what 
kind of pupils remain or drop out of school. Whether the 
school as a selective agency recognizes a sufficiently wide range 


Cuart ITA.—Standings (or marks) of 322 pupils in the English classes of Grades 
3-8 inclusive of City II. Median for total group=78 per cent Those in the’shaded 
columns entered high school, 88 in number, 56 above and 32_below median. 


of abilities is, for example, a question which is not raised. 
Accepting the school’s own standards, the problem is simply to 
determine in how far the best pupils are selected for further in- 
struction. 

Three groups of pupils have been studied; one group has 
been followed through the grades of the two cities mentioned 
above, and a similar group has been traced through the high 
schools of each city, and finally a group of about five hundred 
has been followed through the first two years of the state uni- 
versity. 


QUALITATIVE ELIMINATION FROM SCHOOL 


ELIMINATION IN THE GRADES 


In the first case, the group chosen was the freshman class of 
each high school. Their standings in the last six grades of the 
grammar schools from which they came have been compared 
with the standings of their former classmates in these schools 
who did not go to high schools, or at least did not go to the high 
schools in these cities. This comparison has been made for two 
typical subjects of study, English and mathematics, for the 
reason that some form of these studies is found in all the grades. 
In the accompanying charts for this group (Charts I A and B 
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Cuart IIB.—Standings (or marks) of 302 pupils in the classes in arithmetic in 
Grades 3-8 inclusive of City II. Median for total group=77 percent. Those in the 
shaded columns entered high school, 84 in number, 58 above and 26 below median. 


and II A and B) the shaded columns show what ranks the school 
group maintained in the grammar school, the remaining unshaded 
columns show the ranks of those who did not go to high school. 
The horizontal line at the base of the columns indicates the grades 
assigned, etc., from 60 to 100, and the height of the corres- 
ponding column the number of pupils who attained these grades. 
In City I for example (see Chart I A) there are in all 486 pupils 
in English; of these 146 got as far as freshman year in the high 
school. The median grade of the whole group is 82, that is, 
approximately one half of the whole group secures 82 or a 
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higher grade, and the other half 82 or a lower grade. Of those 
who entered the high school, eighty-four had thus been in the 
upper halves of the English classes in the grades and sixty-two 
in the lower halves. In Arithmetic (see Chart I B), the median 
grade of the whole group is 81; eighty-four of those who reached 
the high school stood above this grade in grammar school, and 
sixty-two of them below it. About 40 per cent. (38 per cent. and 
42 per cent.) of those who reached the freshman class of this 
high school had stood in the lower halves of their classes in Eng- 
lish and arithmetic in the grammar school. In the case of City II 
(see Chart II, A and B) about one third of the freshman class of 
the high school had been in the lower halves of their classes in 
English and arithmetic in the grammar school. 

As noted above, some of the pupils undoubtedly moved away 
to other cities and entered other high schools or attended private 
academies. This is an error for which no correction has been 
attempted in this study. Viewing the matter, however, purely 
from the standpoint of the efficiency of the school system under 
examination one third of the pupils who were caught in its 
meshes, so to speak, were of an inferior sort; and the opposite 
fact is equally true, that over a third of the pupils who slipped 
through were superior students. 


ELIMINATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


A method similar to that employed in the study of the grades 
has been followed in the case of the high schools of these two 
cities. The accompanying charts have in this case been con- 
structed somewhat differently in that the shaded columns indi- 
cate the ranks of those who entered, but did mot finish the 
high school course. A study of the charts (see Chart III, A and 
B) seems to indicate that there is a marked difference in the 
relative influence of the two subjects under examination— , 
namely, English and mathematics'—on the elimination; 27 
per cent. of those who dropped out of one school and 28 
per cent. of those who dropped out of the other school had been 


1 Physics was included under mathematics in the case of the high school 
studies. 
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ranked in the first halves of their classes in English, whereas 38 
per cent. and 41 per cent. respectively were in the upper halves q 
of their classes in mathematics. That is, the pupils who dropped 
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Cuart IITA.—Standings (or marks) of 285 pupils in the English classes of the high 
school (City I). Median of total group=85 per cent. Those in the shaded columns 
dropped out before the end of the senior year, the total number eliminated being 129, 
36 above and 93 below median. 
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Cuart IIIB.—-Standing (or marks) of 287 pupils in the classes in mathematics in 
the high school (City I). Median of total group = 83 per cent. Those in the shaded 
columns dropped out before the end of the senior year, the total number eliminated being 
129, 53 above and 76 below median. 
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out were on the whole better in mathematics than in English. 
This may be a coincidence, although it occurs in the case of these 
two schools situated in very different sorts of cities. Taking an 
average of the standings in these two subjects of study, it appears 
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Cuart IVA.—Standings (or marks) of 333 pupils in the English classes of the 
high school (City II). Median of group=82 per cent. Those in the shaded columns 
dropped out before the end of the senior year, the total number eliminated being 95, 
26 above and 69 below median. 
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that fully one third of those who dropped out during the course 
of the high school are students who have ranked in the upper 
halves of their classes while they remained in the high school. It 
will be recalled that in the last section it was shown that fully a 
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third of the members of this class had been in the lower halves of 
their classes in grammar school.” If now we add to this the fact 
that a third of the better students of the class dropped out of 
the high school course, it appears that those who actually finish 
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Cuart IVB.—Standing (or marks) of 297 pupils in the classes in mathematics 
in the high school (City II). Median of total groups=83 per cent. Those in ths 
shaded columns dropped out before the end of senior year, t ?e number eliminated being 
88, 34 above and 54 below median. 


60 65 7 


do not represent a very high order of selection from the pupils 
who originally started. 

It, of course, must be held in mind that the scope of this 
study and the number of cases involved are not sufficient to 
warrant any final conclusions on this subject. It should also be 
remembered that the study began with third grade pupils. The 


? These two groups, ie., the third of poor students who enter high school 
and the third of superior students who drop out are not the same individuals, 
because there is a definite tendency for pupils to maintain in the high school 
the same relative rank which they had in the grammar school. 
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elimination of the earlier grades is undoubtedly very largely 
based on mental inability, but in the later years it is probable 
that ability plays a decreasingly less important part. 


ELIMINATION FROM THE UNIVERSITY * 


The group studied in the case of the university entered from 
eight different high schools, three of them located in the city of 
Milwaukee, one in Madison, and the remaining four in smaller 
cities of the state. There were 472 pupils in the group, and they 
entered the University of Wisconsin during the years I900 to 
1905 inclusive. Their standing as indicated in the accompany- 
ing chart has been based on the general averages of all the grades 
secured by the individual students during freshman year. Out 
of this group of 472, 93 or 19.7 per cent. left the university 
during the freshman year, and 43 or 12 per cent. during soph- 
omore year, a total of 136, or 31.7 per cent. of elimination in the 
two years. In other words, about one third of the group were 
eliminated in the first two years of college. In this case, how- 
ever, there is a distinct difference in the quality of the elimina- 
tion in that only about 12 per cent. were from the upper half of 
the class. 

In order to indicate somewhat more clearly this distribution 
of pupils in the class, the group has been divided into four 
quarters, or “quartiles,” and the number and percentage of those 
dropped in each quartile has been indicated in the accompanying 
table. The first quartile indicates those who ranked in the first 
quarter of the freshman class on the basis of the general average 
of the grades secured in the various subjects. The second quar- 
tile similarly includes those who stood in the second quarter of 
the class. As may be seen in the accompanying table, about 50 
per cent. of those eliminated were from the lowest quarter of 
the class, 23 per cent. and 17 per cent. respectively from the 
third and second quarters of the class, and less than 10 per cent. 
from the first quarter. 


®’ Several paragraphs in this section have been quoted with some modifica- 
tions from a recent monograph by the writer on “The Relative Standing of 
Pupils in the High School and in the University,” Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, High-School Series, No. 6. 
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ELIMINATIONS DURING FRESHMAN YEAR 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


(ToTaL NUMBER IN GROUP, 472; NUMBER IN EACH QUARTILE, 118) 


Percentage of Percentage of 

in Quartile Eliminations 
First Quartile........ 9 7.6 re 
Second Quartile...... 16 13.6 17.2 
Third Quartile....... 21 17.8 22.6 
Fourth Quartile...... 47 39.8 50.5 


ELIMINATIONS DURING SOPHOMORE YEAR 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


| Percentage of | Percentage of 

“ota otal 

| in Quartile Eliminations 
First Quartile........ 4 | 4-5 | g.2 
Second Quartile...... 7 7.9 16.1 
Third Quartile....... 10 .2 23.7 
Fourth Quartile...... 22 | 24.4 51.6 


430 | 


Similar percentages hold of the high school quartiles (based 
on standing in high school). Only 15 per cent. of those elimin- 
ated in freshman year were in the first quarter of their high 
school classes, whereas 42 per cent. of them were in the lowest 
quarter of the high school class. The eliminations of the sopho- 
more year are much less dependent on high school standing, 
and correspond more closely with the university standing. 

Rank in high school has, therefore, as is to be expected, a 
definite relation to the question of elimination in the university. 
It is evident from these results that a student entering the uni- 
versity from these schools with a rank or general average of 85 
or above, for example, is much more likely to continue through 
freshman year than that one whose high school rank was below 
85. In this case there were 244 (56.9 per cent.) of the group 
who attained this or a higher rank in high school, but 29, or 12 
per cent. of them drop out during freshman year, whereas, of 
the remaining 228, 64 or 27.5 per cent. are eliminated. 
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Sophomore 
Eliminations 


Freshman 


Eliminations 


7° 75 go 95 


Carr V.—Standings (general averages of all grades) secured by 472 pupils during 
freshman year at the University of Wisconsin. Those in the shaded columns were 
eliminated during freshman and sophomore years. (See accompanying table of 
eliminations.) 


The schools or cities from which the pupils come appear 
also to have some influence in the matter of elimination from the 
university. The number of cases is rather too small, however, to 
more than indicate a possible tendency. The largest percentage 
of elimination is in the case of pupils from Milwaukee, and the 
smallest from the group of four high schools. The facts are as 
follows: 40 out of 139, or 29 per cent. of those who entered from 
the Milwaukee high schools, did not remain in the university 
after freshman year; in the case of Madison, the figures are, 49 
out of 238, or 20.6 per cent. and in the case of the four smaller 
high schools but 10 out of the 92 who entered, or II per cent., 
were eliminated. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The somewhat limited data presented above indicate that in 
the two cities studied fully a third of the very small number of 
pupils who reached high school had been inferior students in the 
grades. This group is further reduced by extensive elimination 
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in the high school, and at least one third of those who dropped 
out were students who ranked in the upper half of their classes 
in the high school.1_ This goes to show that the pupils prepared 
for entrance to the university from these schools at least repre- 
sented at most an average grade of ability; they were certainly 
not a highly selected group. 

Elimination from the university is based more on standards 
of scholarship than is the case in the high school or grammar 
school, and is relatively less influenced by other factors. 

Rank in high school has a definite relation to the question of 
elimination in the university, only about 10 per cent. of those 
who stood in the first quarter of their high school classes dropped 
out of the university during freshman year, whereas 50 per cent. 
of those who were in the lowest quarter of their high school 
classes left the university before the completion of this year. 

These conclusions are based on the school’s own judgment 
of the efficiency of its pupils as indicated by the school marks 
assigned them. It is generally thought at present that the school 
as an institution does not recognize a sufficiently wide range of 
abilities. If this is so, we may be justified in concluding that 
with the exception of the elimination of the first few years of 
school, the pupils who drop out are as a group very nearly as 
well qualified for further study as those who remain throughout 
the course of study in the high schoo) and university. 


1See footnote to p. 9. 
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FIELD NOTES IN READING 
II. THE READING IMPULSE 


MARY E. LAING 
Boston, Mass. 


The investigation of the reading process made by psycholo- 
gists in the last ten years gives some valuable insight into its 
inner aspects and clears up several important questions. First of 
all it shows us that the reading process involves a very specific 
eye training. 

When we read the eyes move across the line in jerks or short 
sweeps, pausing with somewhat regular periodicity from point 
to point to the end of the line. Then they sweep back and 
“pick up” the next line, repeating the same forward movement 
of fixating, “springing forward,” fixating again, etc., until the 
end of the line is included in the last fixation when another 
backward sweep is made. Seeing takes place at these points of 
fixation. 

The eyes move with great swiftness between these fixation 
points. This is shown in the fact that out of the total time in 
reading from 12/13 to 23/24 is consumed by fixations, leaving 
only a small fraction of time (from 1/13 to 1/24 of the total 
time) for the forward movement of the “eye-sweeps.”’ 

With a trained reader, all this eye-activity is reflex and 
rhythmical, the fixation pauses falling with a pretty regular 
periodicity and automatic ease.’ 

The eye-strain in reading and more especially in learning to 
read, is much greater than has been supposed. An absolutely 
new set of eye-movements, very exacting in their nature, must 
be acquired and reach an automatic perfection. 

Small type, fancy lettering, broken lines, lines too long or 
too short, poor lighting—all these things increase the eye-strain. 


1Cf. Huey, The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading (Macmillan) and 
Laing, Reading, A Manual for Teachers (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
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The second great difficulty in learning to read, lies in the 
reflex mastery of words. 

Professor Cattell in making his study of word perception, 
tested two rather obtuse porters. They required three times as 


Fic. 1.—SPECIMEN CuRVE OF “SPARK” RECORD 


This reproduction, cut by a careful engraver upon a block on which the 
original tracing had been photographed, shows with great accuracy the sort of 
record from which the times of the eye-movements have been determined. 
The chief difference between the original and the reproduction is in the breadth 
of the horizontal lines which are finer in the original. The curve shows the 

4%, Movements of the eye in reading six lines, preceded and followed by two free 
movements of the eye each way, in which it was swept from one end of the line 
to the other, the beginning and end alone being fixated. The broad vertical 
lines and the round blurs in the reading indicate pauses in the eye-movements, 
the successive sparks knocking the soot away from a considerable space. The 
small dots standing alone or like beads upon the horizontal lines, show the 
passage of single sparks, separated from each other by 0.0068 sec. The breaks 
in the horizontal lines indicate that the writing-point was not at all times in 
contact with the surface of the paper though near enough for the spark to leap 
across, as shown by the solitary dots. The tracing shows clearly the fixation 
pauses in the course of the line, the general tendency to make the “indentation” 
greater at the right than at the left, and the unbroken sweep of the return 
from right to left. The cut and description are reproduced by permission from 
the American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XI, from an article written by Pro- 
fessor Edmund Burke Huey. 
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long as educated people to read a letter or a word.? In no art 
or craft do we expect to develop the trained hand and eye with 
their acquired co-ordinations and fine, multiple accommodations, 
except through long and varied practice which draws them into 
the service of chosen activities. All skill is reflex in character. 
The acquisition of this reflex power takes time. The reflex 
power over words is a skill. 

As we have seen in a former article meaning or connection 
is an indispensable element in recognizing words. Meaning 
makes the true “attention span” in the reading-process. All 
else must become automatic. The visual imaging of words is 
marginal, meaning is always central, in consciousness. When 
it becomes marginal the reading process is crippled and unpro- 
ductive. This means that we read not wordwise but sentence 
and paragraph-wise and always meaningwise. The thought- 
grasp makes the true reading-impulse. 

This suggests two important facts: Learning to read is get- 
ting control of a new and specific mode of thinking. Word- 
functioning in reading is bound up in this forward-moving 
thought-process. The energy of the reader’s mental imagery 
brings the automatic visualizing of words under its control. 
This is in harmony with the general psychological law that 
reflex functions play into and support the higher voluntary 
activities from which they receive their controlling impulse. 

Learning to think through printed words is the third great 
difficulty in mastering reading. It is reading and everything 
else is tributary to it. Dr. Zeitler’s discovery * that the definite 
fixing of the letters in the word rests in meaning attests this. 
We see the word-form but we recognize it from the thought 
side of the process. 

The greatest contribution to reading made by the psycho- 
logical laboratory has been to the reading process per se. When 
Professor Cattell discovered that we can grasp twice as many 
words in a single fixation when they are given in connection, 
he blazed the way to the most important discovery for reading, 


? Brain, VIII, 299. 
Wundt, Philosophische Studien, Vol. XVI. 
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viz., that the perception of meaning dominates word-recognition 
and makes the essential forward impulse in the reading process. 

In all silent reading there is first an automatic perception of 
word-forms that is marginal in consciousness; accompanying 
this, there is a grasp of thought or meaning, central in con- 
sciousness. The eye runs ahead and the words are imaged; the 
assimilative process follows a little behind and puts meaning 
into the word-forms which are now fully perceived. 

The process might be illustrated thus: 


A >-2..> 


Fic, 2.—ILLUSTRATING ForRwARD MOVEMENT IN SILENT READING 


A represents the true attention span or the assimilative process; B, the 
running ahead of the eye in mere visualizing of words. 


In reading aloud a new line of activity is added, viz., action 
of voice and speech with some activity of the ear. In this case 
vocalization follows a little behind assimilation. Meaning passes 
over into motor expression; we have really joined the assimila- 
tive process involved in reading to a process of interpreting 
meaning. Meaning still dominates and unifies the whole activity 
both central and motor. 


A 
>> 


Fic, 3.—ILLUSTRATING FoRWARD MOVEMENT IN ORAL READING 


A, Central process of assimilation; B, Motor-ocular activity; C, Vocal 
accompaniment. 


There are several factors that determine the distance between 
eye and voice in oral reading, as familiarity with content, mas- 
tery of words, etc. Dr. Quantz thinks that on an average the 
eye is 5.4 words ahead of the voice in oral reading. 

The thought unit operates in determining the activity of 
both eye and voice. Dr. Dearborn believes that a new fixation 
of the eye is made for each unit of perception; the phrase, the 
clause, the short sentence tend to be units of fixation because 
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they are so grasped by the mind. Professor Scripture * believes 
that the idea or thought determines the “speech-unit.” “The fun- 
damental law of speech-melody, is, in my opinion,’ says Pro- 
fessor Scripture, “that each speech-unit has a convex, that is, 
rising-falling (or circumflex) melody. This is varied to pro- 
duce effects of expression.” 

That meaning fills the mind and dominates the process is 
further shown by Dr. Dearborn’s conclusion that the mind 
anticipates what is coming so that “while the eye is reading in 
one line the mind is vaguely conscious of matter lying in suc- 
ceeding lines. The reading-impulse is distinctly forward-urging. 
“The attention is ahead and pulling the eye along” and the voice 
follows—we might add, to tell what the mind perceives. 

Unquestionably there has been too much emphasis on oral 
reading. The thought process is pre-eminently at home in 
silent reading, where reader and author are “at one.” The 
audience or auditor, which oral reading always supposes, dis- 
turbs this relation between reader and book. The thinking 
process takes on a modified quality in oral reading. It is proba- 
ble that a vigorous receptive process is always modified when it 
takes on expressive activity. The receptive activity may still be 
present but is a modified form of receptivity. To make oral 
reading the dominating thing means that the teacher of reading 
never helps the child to get down to that intimacy with the 
book which characterizes the “reader” and which alone makes 
the best oral reading possible. 

But the complexity of the oral process should condemn it as 
the dominating mode of procedure. If we look at the brain 
areas active in oral reading we have at least visual center, 
motor-speech center, auditory center, and association areas for 
reading. Add to this the complex eye-activity that is present 
and the result is a process of great complexity. Strike out oral 
reading and the brain areas active are probably one-half less. 
We have forced children into habits of oral pronunciation by 
blindly putting an almost impossible burden on them. And even 
where they have escaped this we have failed to make them 


* Experimental Phonetics. 
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efficient thinkers with the book—we have defeated the great end 
of reading by robbing it of its vigorous inner impulse. 

There is no doubt that everything that enhances the central 
process contributes to the reading impulse. Jnterest in the thread 
of the narration or description is the great natural incentive in 
reading. 

The energy of the reading impulse depends on the wealth 
of associations which the words in connection call up. But 
making a reader means much more than this: it means a train- 
ing in perceiving, thinking, getting connections with mastery. 
This makes a vivid and truly interesting content possible. In 
such power lies the discriminating love of the book and of being 
with the book that marks the real reader. 

The study of the rate in reading is most suggestive for an 
understanding of the process itself. When Dr. J. O. Quantz 
found ® that his rapid readers remembered more of the original 
thought, that the character of their reproduction was better both 
with reference to expression and logical content—when he found 
in other words that his rapid readers were his best readers he 
brought forward another proof showing that the dynamic of 
reading lies in the assimilative process. 

Thought is incredibly quick. Swiftly the mind uses its ideas 
in grasping a relation, forming a logical sequence, getting a 
completed image or picture. On the language side we begin 
with a sentence, read paragraph after paragraph, chapter after 
chapter, and at last we have the book. On the mental side we 
grasp thought after thought, until the import of a minor whole 
is grasped and this simply becomes a significant relation to be 
joined to the next unity so that a larger whole may be grasped. 
Reading is a process of cumulative thinking. 

On the whole the practice in the best primary schools is in 
striking harmony with the results of laboratory study. 

Reading is made a process of thought-getting. Word drills 
and phonic analysis are separated from the work in reading 
proper. There is an effort made to so thoroughly master the 


5 Problems in the Psychology of Reading. 
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word that its recognition may become subservient to the needs of 
a reader. Short sentences, or words that stand for the sentence, 
are introduced at once and the child reads these. And all the 
while the child is helped to form intelligent mental imagery. In 
short, from the beginning, mental process is made the control- 
ling factor. 

But the reading activity is a larger thing than the wisest of 
us have suspected. Not in one year, nor in three, can it be 
mastered. To learn to read well is to learn to think vigorously 
and efficiently in not one field of literature, but several. The 
beginning may be made in the primary grades but if the work 
is accomplished by the school the upper grades must continue 
and greatly enlarge on the work already begun. Training in 
reading as a process of thinking calls for expert work in higher 
grades. 

Beginning reading has been pretty thoroughly mastered in 
the last twenty-five years. The work of reading above the 
earliest grade has been little investigated. Psychological re- 
search points to reading as a complex mental process that it 
would require continuous training to master. The child who 
leaves the primary has some power in simple narrative reading, 
and little else. He must learn to grasp more complex narration. 
He must learn to grasp and enjoy description, argument, and the 
more logical forms of thought. 


He should be tested by exercises in rate reading—always 
making grasp of content the test. There should be varied tests 
for content, irrespective of rate, as, for instance, tests in getting 
the central thought or main import of the paragraph, or chapter ; 
tests in grasping the logical sequence or of seizing on to impor- 
tant details in narration or description, and tests of mental 
imagery. 

We can in no wise teach reading well without giving at the 
same time a most valuable training that will react into all other 
school studies. The efficient reader will not only supplement his 
work in history, literature, nature-study, etc., by getting into the 
best books that are tributary to these, but he will bring to all 
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his other activities a mental discipline which he has acquired by 
being trained to read. 


Ill. THE CHILD AND THE BOOK 


The present outlook in reading points definitely to the three 
great difficulties of the process: (1) definite eye-training ac- 
companied by a complex and strenuous demand on the physical 
side of attention; (2) mastery of a vocabulary of printed words 
carried to a point that means ease of function in reading proper; 
(3) the mastery of a new mode of thinking which necessitates 
the exercise of attention under a new and strenuous form. 

The process of imagery, of grasping sequences and connec- 
tions and seizing on the import of literary wholes—stories, 
poems, descriptions—requires a high degree of mental alertness 
continuously exercised. The disciplinary value of reading as a 
means of augmenting mental power is probably much greater 
than most of us have supposed. It is one of the greatest dis- 
ciplines of the school. 

The impulse to read goes along with the power to read. It 
is almost certain that this power cannot be developed apart from 
a growing taste for some definite worth-while form of litera- 
ture. As this reading power slowly develops in the child the 
great world of books begins to open, now in one aspect, now in 
another. That, out ofthe past, which has won survival through 
its intrinsic worth to the race: that, out of contemporary thought, 
which is vigorous, vitally worthful, and which suits the particu- 
lar individual demand, it is now possible to begin to make a part 
of the child’s inner experience. 

The disciplinary value of reading is only matched by its 
enormous practical worth. To make a reader is to make a dis- 
ciplined thinker. To make a reader is to educate. The out- 
come of this growing life with books ought to result in enabling 
the child gradually to get out of the past the best it has to give 
to him and it ought ultimately to put and keep him in touch with 
the currents of vital present-day movement. Reading more than 
any school study except history (which reading in this broad 
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sense includes) should educate for citizenship. The reader only 
is fit to be a citizen. 

The very great difficulties in mastering reading mean that 
from the beginning it must be strongly, and sustainedly motived. 
The source of this motive power must always lie inside the 
process itself. From the beginning the individual must find in 
reading a means for self-realization. This means that the con- 
tent of reading must continually augment the inner life in such 
wise as to react helpfully into everyday experience. The source 
of motive power in reading is the child’s interest and this rests 
directly and surely in the content of reading and in nothing else. 

This makes the book itself an indispensable agent in making 
a reader. Given an intelligent and sympathetic teacher and the 
right things to read, and the rest follows. 

This brings us to a great question: What does a child want 
to read? What ought he to read? 

There is pretty strong evidence that the child’s native tastes 
are strong and pure. The study of children’s favorite books 
show that the appearance of an appetite for vitiating books comes 
rather late and arises out of wrong conditions rather than a 
native bent. 

In making a study of the favorite books of 3,000 Boston 
children from the fourth to the ninth grades inclusive, the 
writer found that the trashy book appeared increasingly in upper 
grades and that girls more than boys were addicted to reading 
worthless books. When adolescence is reached, the boy is 
usually keenly interested in the activities and make-up of the 
world, distant and near. The girls’ interests take on a stronger 
social-aesthetic character. The reading of the poet begins now 
if ever and the the drama and romance now make a strong 
appeal. The trashy stories read by girls may well arise from 
the fact that, the poets aside, the books well adapted to the needs 
of the adolescent girl are all too few. Meanwhile the boy reads 
too many books that take him into distant places away from his 
own life. It is safe to affirm that a truly worth-while book will 
always react helpfully into everyday life. 

The school reader is responsible for two great things: (1) 
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It must develop motive power by awakening the child’s inter- 
est; (2) it must keep this interest growing until it develops into 
a settled habit. 

How do present-day reading-books meet this demand? 

The reading-book has been under a process of rapid develop- 
ment for the last twenty-five years or more. Advance in the 
last ten years has been very marked. The number of reading- 
books that have appeared during this time is past belief. 

In the Boston Public Library the writer ran over the very 
imperfect collection of reading-books—a collection made inci- 
dentally with no effort to be representative. In this collection 
the number of readers and sets of readers issued since 1890 
reaches the astonishing number of forty-four, and this is far 
below the true figure since a great number of book-series are 
not represented there. Twenty-two of these series were issued 
between 1896 and 1898. Unfortunately a new set of readers 
does not necessarily mean an advance, although some of them 
show a distinct forward movement. 

The making of the supplementary reader began fully thirty 
years ago. An idea prominent in the making of some of these 
early supplementary readers seemed to be to give the child more 
of the same thing. Such books were simply made up of “selec- 
tions.” But this has rapidly changed and the supplementary 
reader today in its choice and organization of matter is vitally 
adapted to the child’s needs. It represents continuity of sub- 
ject-matter, and is calculated to awaken a sustained interest. 
One has only to glance through such books as Jn Field and 
Pasture and Hunting and Fishing in Dutton’s “World at Work 
Series,” or read the books of Elizabeth Dopp on prehistoric man 
to realize that the supplementary reader is rapidly becoming the 
work of art that it should be. 

The present-day supplementary reader is made by an expert. 
Perhaps in some cases it requires an expert to use it success- 
fully. Miss Dopp’s readers, giving progressively the story of 
prehistoric man in his slow upward climb toward civilization, 
are a markworthy illustration of this. A thoughtful student 
of ethnology cannot fail to see the enormous social-ethical 
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value of these books and the great service they should render 
to the child’s  social-industrial education. In the hands 
of a teacher who gets meaning and beauty from the finished 
products of a developed civilization only, who has developed 
no sympathy for the humble beginnings of life, these books can- 
not be effectively used. But in this case the teacher and not the 
book is at fault. 

During these last twenty-five years the regular reading series 
has improved markedly in at least three directions—in the choice 
and arrangement of content; in illustration and press-work; in 
the consideration of the reading-problem, especially at the begin- 
ning. Early pages have, however, been too much overloaded 
with “suggestions to teachers.” The latest series improve on 
this by publishing a small suggestively written manual for the 
teacher, or by putting suggestions directly to the children, or 
by inserting remarks to teachers at the end of the book. When 
the child opens his book he should not find first of all something 
intended for another. 

The presence of a manual in the book-series shows that the 
bookmaker is studying the whole situation of teaching reading— 
a very desirable indication which promises increasingly good 
things. 

It would seem as if the book-illustration had well-nigh 
reached perfection—perhaps it has been overdone. There are 
indications in some of the series that have appeared in the last 
ten years, that the illustration has been made a means of selling 
the book. Especially is this true of the primer and first reader. 
Very shallow content has been “made to pass” because of the 
attractive pictures. Books must be first chosen for content, 
nevertheless illustrations are important adjuncts because of their 
relation to mental imagery. 

Our study of mental imagery has hardly begun. We do not 
yet know to what extent the illustration helps the mental imagery 
of the reader or to what extent it may hinder it. Not many of 
us have ever been consciously helped in imaging Longfellow or 
Shakespeare or Eliot by the illustration. This, however, consti- 
tutes no argument. In reading of other lands, of natural history, 
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etc., we have certainly been greatly helped by truthful pictures. 
Where the content has new facts for us and the appeal is to cor- 
rect interpretation, the illustration that truthfully and sugges- 
tively pictures those facts is an enormous help. When the appeal 
is directly to the imagination as it is in very much of literature, 
the illustration may hinder, and merely suggestive illustrations 
rather than elaborate pictures are probably most valuable in such 
cases. But always the illustration must be subservient to the 
text: it is valuable in proportion as it vitally enhances the text. 
The danger in an art literature-series is of course that the con- 
tent will be made up to “carry the pictures.”’ 

The essential value of any book-series lies in its content. A 
content to be valuable must be vitally good for the individual 
who reads tt. 

In selecting a content for the child’s book, literature good for 
him is the aim of our quest. That which is good, and for which 
the child naturally and rightly has an appetite should be our 
standard. 

The best books today have most of them been commendably 
successful in gathering classic gems, myths, stories, and folktales 
for children. The modification of this material has often been 
unpardonably poor. A classic is a classic because it has a con- 
tent of enduring value which is embodied in a highly suitable 
form. “Adapting the classic’ calls first of all for a preserva- 
tion of content. The plot gives the large lines which embody 
the meaning. For this reason it is doubtful wisdom to change 
the plot. To illustrate: The story of “Little Red Riding Hood” 
appears in many book-series. In a majority of cases the effect 
of the adventure on Little Red Riding Hood herself is left out. 
According to an author like Grimm she is made to see that she 
has escaped a greater danger brought on because she disobeyed 
her mother at the suggestion of the wolf and left the path: the 
moral of the story is developed in the last line where the child 
says: “As long as I live I will never go out of the path when my 
mother tells me not to.” The “modifier” of a child’s classic so 
little sensitive to plot-significance as to leave this out has no 
right to “make over” stories for the education of children. But 
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the writer in the majority of cases borrows a “made over” and 
simply inserts a few “attractive” changes more, to show that it 
is “his version.” 

Bookmakers should acquaint themselves with the original 
forms of classic literature. Bookbuyers should be assured that 
when a classic story is empty of meaning it has been garbled in 
content and is no longer a classic. If its empty form is dramatic 
it has been simply degraded into the field of sensational literature 
by the irresponsible bookmaker. A single classic so degraded 
should condemn a book: it is unfit for the child. 

The form of the classic should not be made commonplace. 
This has been done ad nauseam. The “enlarging on’ a con- 
densed myth or folk-tale by the addition of poorly adapted 
details has been responsible for much abuse of the classic. The 
condensed form is not an objection. Writers of children’s 
books should not be “space-fillers.” The child’s own story is 
brief, condensed, pointed: the stories that he seizes on with most 
interest are so; the stories best suited to memory are so. 

The lack of continuity of thought, in fact the lack of any 
thought at all, spoils primers and first readers. This lack 
still mars the books fresh from the press. When an intelligent 
child could not possibly tell what he has read, it is safe to con- 
clude that he has read nothing. 

What adult could read a page from a child’s primer or first 
reader after the fashion of “I see the cat;” ‘The cat sees me;” 
and tell an hour afterward what he has read. In our attempt 
to give the child graded first books we have simply given him 
word-lists disguised in the form of silly sentences that are 
falsely called “stories” in the reading-hour. 

The content of the book must lie inside and not outside the 
child’s power of interpretation. It must be within the reach of 
his own vital experience. Too often the writer is ignorant of 
the children for whom he is writing. 

Apparently most makers of children’s readers have been well 
saturated with country sights and sounds. The vital, vigorous 
imagery which grows up from ever-recurring daily life inevita- 
bly develops certain modes of reaction, certain powers of “look- 
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ing at things,” certain deep-lying “familiarities.” The city-bred 
child who has seen the country by scraps or not at all has little 
indeed to help him out in his knowledge of the barnyard, the 
meadow, the farmer, many of the domestic animals, nearly all 
the birds, etc. His imagery of these must often be of the same 
type as for the “fairy,” the “dwarf,” the “goblin.” This is bad 
teaching. The reason of course lies in the fact that one set of 
objects belongs to the world of perception and correct interpre- 
tation while the other belongs exclusively to the world of fancy. 
The lack of an adequate experience compels the child to image 
them through an act of pure fancy if he does it at all. Instead 
of the cow he has the milk-cart, instead of the orchard the fruit- 
vender, instead of the song birds the English sparrow. His 
domestic animals are the horse which he knows ‘“‘at a distance,” 
the occasional cat or dog, and the more occasional squirrel, rab- 
bit, or guinea-pig. He is a child who does not as a rule “play 
on the grass,” or listen to brook or bird, or pick or cultivate 
flowers and plants. 

The difficulty with the elementary-school reader, from the 
standpoint of the city child, is that it asswmes that he has had 
these experiences. That careful introduction into a different 
world that characterizes the best supplementary books is left out. 

Meanwhile the city child has a rich social experience that helps 
him to get at many aspects of social-industrial life, the world 
over, quickly and appreciatively. He greatly needs insights into 
life and work that will help him to look on his own world more 
intelligently and therefore with more real interest and sympathy. 
His book should give him these insights by helping him to sig- 
nificant aspects of his own world. 

The classical content of our best series is, as a rule, excel- 
lent; the social-industrial content, poor and limited, especially 
for the city child. 

We are still waiting for a standard reader that will enable 
the child in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis to get hold 
of his own daily life more vigorously and intelligently through 
the attractive mediation of his early reading-book. For after 
all the “bent” comes early and the fatal habit of living in two 
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worlds must be avoided. The ideal that does not react into the 
present is inevitably helping us to find the present a dreary place 
out of which we escape into the world of dreams. 

There is every reason to believe that the next quarter-century 
will witness the direction of energy toward the work of reading 
all along the line, with the sole purpose of making reading con- 
tribute directly to individual power. If we succeed, and we shall 
succeed, the “yellow literature’ that is corrupting our children 
will be banished. The adolescent will drop the “silly” book with 
disgust because he has already “elected” another sort. The 
school, in making him an efficient reader, will have erected de- 
fenses in his own character; for to make a reader is to help 
most effectively in training mind and in forming character. 
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THE SCHOOL EXERCISE WRITTEN AT HOME 


ANNETTE SAWYER MANNY 


The following translation from Paul Keller’s story, The 
Son of Hagar, taken from Der Sdcmann of March, 19009, illus- 
trates a type of work which is happily becoming less common in 
our American schools. Yet it would not be difficult to find in 
almost any city or town, compositions written, after careful 
“developing lessons,” which show no more initiative than little 
Peter displays. 

Those of us who have attempted to co-operate in the home 
work are perfectly familiar with the child’s attitude. “You 
were not in school to hear what the teacher said, so how can 
you know about it?” 

Though the story is of course an exaggeration, yet it opens 
up many lines of thought. 

Little Peter had written an exercise upon the subject, “The Joys and 
Sorrows of Winter.” Every boy in the German Empire writes upon this 
subject in the month of December. 

Peter was very proud of his accomplishment and took the composition 
to his friend, old Gottlieb Peuker, who was sitting smoking in his little 
room in the hcuse behind the residence of the Hartmanns. 

Gottlieb put on his spectacles and examined the composition book. 
“Pretty good, all but the disgraceful penmanship,” he read aloud. 

“O, Father Gottlieb, that is the criticism upon the one before, ‘Life a 
Journey.’” 

“That is a beautiful theme,” said Gottlieb, not without sarcasm. “It 
is not exactly new. I have heard it sixty times in the annual school 
sermon. Well, I realize that. Really you have not written well.” 

“Give me the book, Father Gottlieb; I rather read it aloud to you.” 

He seated himself on the table, coughed three times, and began: 

“THE Joys AND Sorrows oF WINTER.—The winter is an evil time.” 

“No, no,” said Gottlieb, “the harvest is much worse.” 

“The teacher said so,” replied Peter in self-defense, and continued his 
reading. “The winter is an evil time. It begins the twenty-first of 
December.” 
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“But why is it so bad in the winter to begin on the twenty-first of 
December ?” inquired Gottlieb. 

Peter looked at him in disgust. “Because it begins on the twenty-first 
of December and it is bad—do let me read! ‘The rabbits and deer freeze 
in the fields and the fox goes forth in search of prey.’” 

“Peter,” interjected Gottlieb, “have you ever seen a frozen hare? No? 
I have seen two in my: lifetime and many more live ones. And have you 
ever seen a fox seeking its prey? No? Nor I either. We have no foxes 
about here.” 

“Well, there are in other places; let me read. ‘The snow is over the 
top of the house and a poor old woman is looking for wood in the forest.’” 

“What kind of a poor old woman?” 

“Why, just a poor old woman.” 

“What if she should get stuck in the snow that is deep as a house? 
She better not run the risk.” 

“Father Gottlieb, you are but do let me read! ‘The poor people 
are shivering in their rooms and have nothing to eat.’” 

“The poor people won’t survive long then. It is good that you and I 
are rich folks. We are not shivering and we have something to eat.” 

“Gottlieb, if you are so I don’t wish to read anything more.” 

“Why, I cannot help it if we are rich. No, no, go on; probably we are 
coming to the joys of winter now.” 


“No, there is one more sorrow. ‘When icicles hang from the roof they 
fall upon the heads of careless children.’ ” 

He paused here, expecting another reproof, but Gottlieb nodded assent 
as much as to say, “Yes, yes, those icicles are a national torment.” 

“The winter has its joys, too. Children skate.” 

“Ah! Do you go skating now?” 

“No, I have no skates. But the others do. Let me read. ‘And many 
coast merrily on their sleds. The snow is like a shroud,’ No, that won’t do 
for a joy. That goes better with a sorrow. I will cross out ‘shroud’ and write 
‘bridal robe’ above it. It is all the same. ‘Good St. Nicholas brings presents 
and most beautiful of all is the Christmas time. The end.’” 

“Yes, yes,” said Gottlieb. “Last year you received nothing. But you 
can write it. It is a beautiful composition. I am going to write one 
different from that.” 

“You?” said Peter in astonishment. “How can you write one when you 
didn’t hear what was said in school?” 

“T will try it. I will pretend I am little Peter and have a composition 
to write.” 

Perhaps half an hour passed; then Gottlieb said, “Now I will read my 
exercise aloud to you. 

“*THe Joys AND Sorrows OF WINTER: A Composition By LitTLe PETER.— 
The winter is not very pleasant because I rather go barefoot than to wear 
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the heavy wooden shoes. With wooden shoes one cannot run well. In 
winter my father works in the factory but my mother can earn but little, 
so we have meat only on Sundays, and there is never any sausage. In 
summer our food is better. Otherwise there is not much suffering in 
Teichau. Only old Mrs. Patzolder has a hard time because she is a letter- 
carrier and Wilke Bauer always gets chilblains. Then I am always sulky 
because I have neither sled nor skates. If I had not spent the mark and 
a half that I saved for a scarf, I might have bought some skates and that 
would have been a joy of winter. Winter has its joys, however. I don’t 
get up until half-past seven. That suits me. And I pelt all the girls and 
boys with snow. That suits me, too. The grocer is glad because he can 
sell so much petroleum. My old friend, Gottlieb Peuker, is happy also 
because he has nothing to do and can smoke his pipe all day long. Every- 
body is warm, even those in the poorhouse. The dog is happy, lying by the 
fireside. The field rejoices because it is not being plowed or harrowed or 
mown. But one cannot see the gladness of the field, he can only think 
about it. At Christmas time we have no school and that makes us happiest 
of all 

“Finished,” said Gottlieb. “Well, what do you think of my composition?” 

Peter stared at him. In his astonishment, he had made no protest. 
Now he gathered himself together. “You did not sit erect,” he said;, “Give 
it to me.” 

Gottlieb passed him the paper. 

As Peter read he uttered cries of amazement, mingled with delight. 
Seizing the pen he began to mark mistakes. ‘Thirty-five commas omitted,” 
he said. “Unsatisfactory, careless, stay after school and rewrite. You 
must be punished.” 

Gottlieb smiled with some embarrassment. “That is not all,” he said; 
“turn the paper over.” 

Peter turned the page and read: “It is a very great deal of fun in 
the winter to have old Gottlieb write a composition and make so many 
mistakes that one nearly dies of laughing. And then it is a great joy of 
winter to have Gottlieb buy me a pair of skates for Christmas and make 
me a little sled.” 

Peter leaped with joy and, seizing the paper, rushed from the room. 
Soon he returned and, with an embarrassed expression, peeped in at the 
door. “Say, Gottlieb, you are not angry because I spoke of the thirty-five 
mistakes ?” 

“No, no, little Peter, you didn’t count in those on the second page.” 


A COURSE IN FORM STUDY 


CHARLES H, JUDD 
The University of Chicago 


It is commonly assumed that recognition of the form and 
position of objects will develop in children without special in- 
struction on the part of the teacher. No place has been provided 
in the ordinary school programme for the purpose of training 
such types of recognition. If one refers to the spatial charac- 
teristics of objects as a subject of special study, he is likely to 
be referred to geometry as an advanced science and as appropri- 
ately placed late in the high school course of study. The idea 
that one may definitely study spatial characteristics in the early 
grades must be established by some argument and such argu- 
ment will always encounter the inertia of tradition. 

In the effort to show the unreasonableness of the present 
tradition, one may first review certain salient historical facts. 
If one considers the development of mathematical science in 
European history, he finds that the great emphasis was at first 
on geometry. If this means anything, it shows that the early 
Greeks, who developed the science long before they had any 
definite notions of algebra or many of the higher forms of 
mathematics, were dealing with a problem that naturally sug- 
gested itself to those who were beginning the study of the world 
about them. The early Greeks worked out a kind of experi- 
mental geometry. They learned the properties of angles and of 
the various plane figures by actual contact with these figures 
and through the effort to fit them to each other. In this way 
they developed a body of geometrical knowledge which was very 
complete. It was mature because it had been long studied. At 
this point came the historical event which made the study of 
space appear to be a very complicated and advanced form of 
knowledge. Euclid at the University of Alexandria was ac- 
quainted not only with geometry, but also with the forms of 
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Aristotelian logic, a highly organized system of formal reason- 
ing. Euclid used his twofold knowledge to work out a type of 
logical geometry which has been the subject utilized in European 
and American institutions of learning ever since the Alexandrian 
period. 

In a way it was a great misfortune that geometry should 
thus be elevated to the position of an advanced subject. Later 
educators made the mistake of assuming that its highly logical 
form was due to the inherent complexity of the subject itself 
and they made no effort to take up the study of space in lower 
schools because of this apparent complexity of the science. 
Geometry, however, is not necessarily connected with the logical 
form in which we ordinarily think of it. Instead of defining a 
triangle in a strictly logical or syllogistic way as Euclid did, 
it is quite possible to become acquainted with the general char- 
acteristics of this figure in a practical way as the Greeks had 
done long before the time of Euclid. Indeed, it cannot be too 
vigorously pointed out that geometry was one of the first and 
most primitive sciences. 

What has been the result of substituting the Euclidian type 
of geometry for the natural type? Most people go through life 
with no ability to deal with form and distance. The only angle 
which is recognized with any degree of precision by the ordinary 
individual is the right angle in which the lines are vertical and 
horizontal. Even this very simple angle is not clearly recognized 
if it is placed in such a position that its sides are oblique. When 
it comes to the more complicated shapes, the ordinary observer 
not only has no training in the recognition of these forms, but 
he definitely turns away from them. A person who goes about 
every day and pays no attention to the forms of the trees which 
he passes and the shapes and positions of the other objects of 
his environment except to avoid them, is cultivating a habit of 
seeing the objects of his environment only to the extent neces- 
sary to escape contact with them. Such a habit of neglecting 
objects is none the less a definite habit because it is negative in 
its results. The habit of neglecting the form of objects is often 
furthered by a subtle training received in learning to read in such 
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a way as to avoid detailed observation of words. We often train 
children to see only the outlined characteristics of the words at 
which they glance. They are thus trained to read rapidly, but 
are unable to spell. 

There is still another tendency of elementary education which 
contributes to the neglect of form. Whenever there is any ref- 
erence in this earliest school course to spatial matters, that refer- 
ence is in terms of abstract tables in which the various metric 
units are described in words rather than through actual contact 
with objects. In this way we make space an abstract matter 
from the beginning of our work. We prepare the way for a 
later geometry which shall be nothing but a description of spatial 
characteristics and not an appreciation of them. Anyone can 
test this statement by asking a group of adults to define what 
they mean by fifteen inches or any other spatial unit. It will be 
found that the ordinary observer’s knowledge of fifteen inches 
is very precise so far as its verbal description is concerned, and 
so far as its arithmetical relation to other spatial quantities is 
concerned, but very vague in concrete reference to the actual 
space itself. Gross errors will be found if we try to get com- 
parative estimates from a group of individuals of the length of 
lines or the area of figures. 

In a general way it is universally recognized that the ability 
to recognize form can be developed by practice. A suggestive 
experiment which can easily be worked out by those who are 
interested in the problem of mental development or the special 
problem of development of the power to recognize space, is to 
draw a series of simple lines which constitute a figure that can 
easily be reproduced by anyone who observes it. Cover such 
a figure as this with some sort of a shield and when all is in 
readiness expose it for a period of five seconds and after cover- 
ing it up require the observer to reproduce it as best he can. 
After he has attempted to make a reproduction allow him to 
make a second observation of five seconds and make a second 
drawing. A series of such drawings will show in a very in- 
structive way that the recognition of a simple figure consists in 
a series of analyses. The different parts of the figure will be 
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seen with different degrees of clearness in the successive observa- 
tions until finally the whole figure is recognized.. Such a series 
of experiments as this is to be compared with the experiences of 
a child who is for the first time confronted by any object. He 
sees its different parts at the outset in a vague general way, and 
it is only through some analysis of these parts that he gets a 
clear notion of the size and arrangement of the different por- 
tions of the figure. If there is no strong motive for carrying 
out the study of the figure in detail, the child will go away 
with only a vague general notion, and this general notion will 
not be adequate if at any later time he is put to a severe test in 
the recognition of the object. 

The same general principle applies to such observations as 
children are called upon to make when they are taught to observe 
words. Here again there must be at some time in the child’s 
experience a systematic analysis of the different parts of the 
word. In the absence of such analysis he may acquire a habit 
of looking at the word as a whole which will interfere seriously 
with the later requirements that he see the word with sufficient 
precision to reproduce it when he tries to spell it or when he 
tries to distinguish it from some similar word. 

Up to this time the discussion has aimed to make clear the 
necessity for explicit attention to matters of form in the ele- 
mentary schools. The question which now arises is the question 
of the method of giving such training. Certain general exer- 
cises can readily be suggested. The reproduction of lines of 
a given length and the careful comparison of different lines 
would furnish a good starting point for a series of form study 
lessons. After comparing lines, a comparison of surfaces could 
be taken up, beginning first of all with simple surfaces drawn 
on the blackboard or a sheet of paper, and leading ultimately 
to a comparison of surfaces of familiar objects surrounding the 
child. Speer’s work with blocks as a means of training in the 
estimation of ratios showed very conclusively that children can 
learn to make accurate comparisons of cubical contents and this 
would furnish a third type of exercises to add to the exercises 
of estimation of length of lines and the sizes of surfaces. 
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These exercises in estimation of size could be followed by a 
study of angles. Children should be taught to recognize various 
angles such as an angle of 45°, of 15°, and intermediate angles. 
These angles should become familiar in various positions, as 
when one side is horizontal, when one side is oblique, and so on. 
Children should also learn something with regard to the addition 
of angles to each other so that they can easily estimate the total 
of two or three given angles. Following this work with plane 
angles, a number of exercises could be introduced in solid angles 
and in the rotation of figures. For example, children can very 
readily be taught to imagine the result of three or four suc- 
cessive rotations of a line through various planes of space. Let 
a line be rotated 10° to the right, 15° backward, 30° to the left, 
and 5° forward, and imagine the final position of the line when 
it starts from any given position. 

Such estimation of spatial relations as this can readily be 
associated with training in the recognition and appreciation of 
symmetry in shape and well-balanced distribution of figures. 

One may indulge at this point in a digression from the dis- 
cussion of practical exercises in space perceptions to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the work of drawing in the schools is rela- 
tively unproductive because it is not based on general training 
in the minute recognition of space relations. Most people are 
unable to draw because they do not see the forms of objects 
about them with any degree of precision. Training of the type 
described above will improve the attention for space relations 
in such a way as to lead to a closer examination of all objects, 
with the result that these few formal lessons in the recognition 
of certain typical space relations will serve as a basis for a self- 
education of a much more general type. Children who recog- 
nize forms readily will see more in a landscape or more in a 
printed word which is presented to them than will children who 
have no such training. 

Thus far the suggestions with regard to training have dealt 
altogether with visual space. Undoubtedly much of our recog- 
nition of distance depends upon experiences which arise from 
actual muscular movements over the space recognized. That we 
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are in general vague in the estimation of such traversed spaces is 
due to the fact that we depend for the most part on vision even 
when the experience of traversing the space is present. When 
vision is cut out, as for example when one shuts his eyes, the 
ability to estimate distances through which one walks appears 
as very little developed. Children can be readily trained to rec- 
ognize distances with great precision if they are given practice 
in closing their eyes and moving about from one fixed point to 
another. 

Again, there is usually great weakness .in localization of 
sounds. Our ears are not constructed as advantageously as are 
those of animals for the recognition of space relations through 
sound, but here again improvement will follow upon training. 
Sounds can be produced in different positions with reference to 
the observer's head and he will learn very soon how to utilize the 
sound sensations for the more definite localization of these vari- 
ous positions. 

Tactual space can also be cultivated to a very high degree. 
It is a well known fact that the blind man utilizes his sense of 
touch to gain many of the types of information which the normal 
individual gathers through his sense of vision. It has been 
repeatedly shown by scientific experiments that the sensitivity 
of the blind man is no greater than that of the normal indi- 
vidual. That is, his skin does not respond more intensely to 
external stimulations. What the blind man has gained through 
experience is an increased ability to utilize his sensations. When 
he places his hand upon an object the sensations mean more to 
him because he has been training in the use of his hands for pur- 
poses of recognizing form and distance. All of the experiments 
which were described for vision can be repeated for touch and 
they have the advantage not merely of training the individual 
so that he recognizes objects which he handles with his hands, 
but they also serve to train in the general recognition of form, 
so that he will be interested in shapes and distances wherever he 
comes in contact with them. 

Another type of form study has been suggested in the ex- 
periments above described. The rapid reproduction of space 
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relations seen for a very brief time is one of the very best ways 
of training children. The recognition of a map can be greatly 
facilitated by exhibiting a map for a very short time and then 
covering it up and asking for a drawing of the map. Such exer- 
cises as these have been described as flash reading and flash 
writing. What is gained in these various cases is immediate and 
precise recognition of form, under conditions which keep the 
attention of the children at a maximum intensity. 

After such general exercises as these which have been 
described, the work may be turned directly into constructive 
geometry. The division of a line into parts by the projection of 
a line of known dimensions, the dissecting of an angle into 
different parts, the development of various surface relations, 
are all problems which can be taken up in the fourth and fifth 
grades. In the upper grades this can be made to take a form 
closely related to conventional geometry. This approach to con- 
ventional geometry will not necessitate the introduction of 
logical forms at the early stage of school work, but will furnish 
one of the very best means of introducing the children later to 
those forms of reasoning which can then be utilized chiefly as 
means of training in precision and coherency of thought; the 
study of geometry will not end, if thus introduced, in purely 
verbal descriptions of matters which the pupil learns in an 
abstract way. Teachers of geometry frequently find that the 
pupils who come to them in the advanced years of the high school 
are unable to solve the problems of geometry chiefly because they 
have no spatial imagination. ‘Some of our recent textbooks have 
attempted to cure these common defects in imagination by pre- 
senting models of the figures which are to be utilized in the 
geometrical demonstration. What is needed as a foundation for 
more advanced geometrical study is form study of a very con- 
crete type. 

The concrete form study which would thus prepare the 
way for geometry would also serve other ends as has been 
pointed out in the foregoing discussions. Nature study would 
profit; spelling would improve, map study would become easy. 
Furthermore, such training would exercise an influence on the 
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whole life of the individual. By way of contrast with the ordi- 
nary individual untrained in the recognition of space relations, 
a child who had taken a course such as that described would be 
prepared to deal with such a problem as fitting a dress or assem- 
bling a machine. Space is the most fundamental fact of our 
environment. The reason we have neglected it in school work 
is that it is taken for granted as if it were perfectly recognized 
in everyone’s experience. That this assumption is unwarranted, 
that we should study it as one of the most essential lessons of 
our elementary school, is the contention of this paper. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Elementary School Teacher will participate in the en- 
largement of the School of Education. The school and its 
publications aim to serve two purposes; the first is 
to show how practical classroom work can be organ- 
ized, and the second is to subject all methods and 
results to careful scientific study. In carrying out the first of 
these functions the Elementary School Teacher will continue to 
publish articles of a practical type presenting accounts of methods 
and directing teachers to materials available for classroom use. 
During the coming year Professor Sargent, who has taken 
charge of all the work in Manual Training and Art in the School 
of Education after long and successful experience in these lines 
in Massachusetts, will write a series of monthly articles on art 
and constructive work in the grades. These articles will set forth 
a course of work for each grade for each month and will be 
sufficiently detailed to be made the basis of regular classroom 
work. The first of the articles will appear in October. Pro- 
fessor Caldwell who is in general charge of the science work in 
the Schod] of Education will present in a series of articles a 
course in nature study. This will include the fundamental ele- 
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ments of botany, zoology, physics, and chemistry. It will, in 
short, present a plan for teaching elementary science at a level 
where subdivision into separate sciences is not desirable. Pro- 
fessor Davis, of Miami University, will present a series of 
articles on the teaching of agriculture. The materials for such 
teaching are now very abundant and can be had for the asking. 
Professor Davis’ articles will direct teachers to these materials. 
The articles will also summarize the various lines of agricultural 
education now organized throughout the United States. The 
first article will appear in November. Other series of articles 
are in preparation and will be announced later. 

The second purpose of the School of Education, that of re- 
ducing elementary school work to a subject of scientific study, 
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will be expressed in articles of the type which Professor Dear- 
born contributes to this number. The classroom teacher is 
likely to look upon such scientific studies as foreign to his or her 
personal interests and obligations. It is the creed of this journal 
and the institution back of it that the efficient class teacher must 
attack the problem of teaching in a sound and scientifically justi- 
fiable way. One may chance upon good methods of teaching 
without the pains of scientific study, but one can never hope to 
be consistently safe and successful until he works out the prob- 
lem of education systematically and with the best means of 
investigation which can be devised. There will be, it may be 
safely assumed, a strong tendency on the part of many teachers 
to leave uncut the pages of the scientific articles. This will be 
a mistake and we believe that time will justify our contention 
that such studies contribute an element to education which is 
indispensable. 

In announcing these policies it is fitting that a word be said 
with regard to the apparent change in editorial management. 
The names which should properly be printed in the editorial staff 
are now so numerous that it has seemed wise to omit the men- 
tion of all and indicate the active co-operation of the whole 
faculty in this journal. Fortunately Professor Mead and Pro- 
fessor Tufts continue in such close organic relation to the school 
and its publications that nothing will be lost of their efficient and 
highly appreciated services by the change in the form of an- 
nouncing their relations to the work. A full announcement of 
the faculty of the school is given on the page following the table 
of contents. 

The city of Chicago is the first of the large cities of the coun- 
try to elect a woman to the office of superintendent of schools. 
There are some who are doubtful as to the ability 


A Woman 
of a woman to carry on the functions of this exact- 


as City 


Superinten- ing office. The physical strain is great and the 
dent conventional requirements of business life, it is said, 
will make it difficult for a woman to meet all of those with whom 
the office of public school superintendent must deal. To those 
who are interested in an impersonal way in the strictly scientific 
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testing of these objections to a woman superintendent, it will 
be a matter of satisfaction that the experiment is being under- 
taken under the most favorable conditions. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young who was elected to the Chicago superintendency in the 
closing days of July is perfectly familiar with the needs of the 
system of which she takes charge. She is recognized by common 
consent as the best qualified educational authority in the system; 
and she has the high respect and good will of the teachers, 
officials, and members of the Board of Education. 

There are, however, others than the strictly impersonal ob- 
servers who look with satisfaction on this move. Mrs. Young 
has long stood for education as a vital form of social activity not 
to be confused with city politics. She has been a fearless advo- 
cate of needed reform. She is a practical teacher who has so 
formulated her experiences as to be in the best sense a master of 
theory. Those who are interested in making education a pro- 
fession see in her selection to this position a sign of gratifying 
advance. 

Finally, Mrs. Young carries with her into office the warmest 
personal sympathy of all who have labored with her as colleagues. 

The editors of this journal take the keenest delight in seeing 
one whom they have never ceased to regard as an intimate co- 
worker elevated to a position where the broadest application can 
be given to principles which have been matters of common advo- 
cacy and devotion. 

The experiment of putting a trained woman, amply qualified, 
into a most important administrative position in the public 
schools is well launched. We need indulge in no prophecies; it 
is appropriate however to express the present feeling which is 
shared by all, the feeling of complete confidence in the favorable 
issue of the experiment. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


“Instruction in the Fine and Manual Arts in the United States” is the 
subject of Bulletin 1909, No. 6, of the United States Bureau of Education. 
It is a statistical monograph prefaced by a statement of the aim of instruc- 
tion in these subjects. The attitude of the federal government, of the 
several states, and of municipalities whose population is four thousand or 
over is indicated by institutions for education in the fine and industrial arts 
and appropriations therefor. 

A joint committee on school organization representing the New York 
Teachers’ Association and the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association is carrying 
on an investigation to ascertain the various practices in common use with 
regard to the promotion of pupils. A card has been prepared which enu- 
merates the different plans now being tried, and asks for a statement on 
the part of the teachers of experience and principals and superintendents of 
their judgment regarding the various special plans enumerated. The card 
is reproduced below. It is suggestive as a list of current experiments in 
this difficult problem and it also furnishes teachers an opportunity to con- 
tribute to a report which should be of interest in contributing to a final 
solution of the problem. Anyone willing to contribute should send answers 
to Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, 234 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Are you trying or have you tried any of the following plans of school 
organization? Do you recommend any of these plans as superior to the “com- 
mon plan” of school organization? (1) Cambridge plan: Bright pupils may 
be transferred to shorter course; slow pupils to longer course; (2) Elizabeth 
plan: Opportunities are provided for frequent promotion; (3) Pueblo plan: Each 
individual child progresses as fast as he can and is promoted at any time; 
(4) Batavia plan: Two teachers are employed to teach one large class; (5) De- 
partmental Teaching: Seventh and eighth years taught similarly to the high- 
school method; (6) Group teaching: Class is divided into two or more groups 
for study and recitation; (7) Preacademic school: Seventh and eighth years 
organized as a separate school; (8) Extension classes: Short commercial or 
industrial courses used to supplement elementary course; (9) Special classes of 
over-age or foreign-born children; (10) Ungraded classes: Classes organized 
for defectives or for incorrigibles; (11) Promotion by points: A proposition to 
advance pupils by subject and not by grades; (12) Chicago plan: Teachers can 
promote entire class as soon as grade work has been completed; (13) North 
Denver plan: Bright pupils help other pupils; (14) Are you trying any other 
plan than those named above? If so, describe on other side; (15) How long 
is your school term? .... mos.; (16) How long is your elementary course of 
study? .... yrs.; (17) How long is your high-school course of study?.... 
yrs.; (18) How long is your daily school session or sessions? .... hrs.; 
(19) Do you believe it is feasible to place each child in that grade or subject 
in which he may “work up to his fullest capacity”? (20) Should pupils repeat 
work in which they have satisfactorily “passed”? 
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Teaching to Read. By James S. HucHes. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

1909. Pp. 124. $0.50. 

Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, is known to many teachers of the United 
States as a lecturer on the philosophy of education. He is one of the most 
active of American exponents of the Froebelian doctrines of initiative, self- 
activity, self-expression, etc. It is instructive to find such a person describing 
methods of teaching the oldest and most formal of the traditional elementary 
school subjects. 

The author’s main contentions are: (1) that the teaching of reading has 
failed in the past because reading aloud has been emphasized instead of silent 
reading; (2) that reading should be taught primarily to develop the power of 
getting thought accurately, comprehensively, and rapidly from visible language ; 
and (3) that by pursuing the methods advocated in this book good reading may 
be taught in much less time than is ordinarily consumed. Schools “have 
wasted the time of the child, and generally dwarfed his powers by tiresome 
and discouraging attempts to train him to read aloud before he has been trained 
to read.” 

Reading is analyzed into word recognition, silent reading, and oral reading. 
“Silent reading at sight, the results of which are to be reported to the teacher 
and the class, should be a specific department of the training in reading.” In 
oral reading “it would be profitable for the rest of the class to write or draw 
or do manual training work with cardboard or raffia or other available materials, 
“If children were trained to read well without 


” 


while each pupil is reading. 
being asked to read aloud till they were fourteen or fifteen years of age it 
would be a great advantage in many ways.” 

Objection is made to memorizing word forms. “If possible the same word 
should never be seen twice by the pupil while he is gaining the power of 
word recognition. The recognition of each word should be achieved by the 
child at first by a conscious process of uniting the powers and sounds of letters 
in new combinations,” 

Objective methods of word recognition are criticized. “An object should 
never be used to suggest the name of a visible word. Reading is not a means of 
obtaining thought from objects. Reading is not a method of learning a new 
language, but of recognizing the child’s own language in a new form.” 

Phonic methods are argued for at length. Word and sentence methods and 
all analytic methods are rejected, 

About one third of the book is devoted to a description of the method 
approved by the author for learning the sound elements, and associating the 
visual symbols with them. This part is largely a description of devices. The 
author suggests the provision of more reading material by collecting clippings, 
anecdotes, etc., pasting these on cardboard, and giving each child a different 
one to read. 

Such books as this, dealing in a philosophical, psychological, and yet prac- 
tical way with the dominant formal studies of the curriculum are needed by 
many teachers. Some may take exception to such special points as the rejec- 
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tion of objective and analytic methods of teaching reading, But when we con- 
sider such a condition as is indicated by the fact that a majority of the stu- 
dents entering normal schools know no other method of teaching reading than 
the alphabet method, it is clear that many need to have their eyes opened by 
just such readable books as this. The rather exaggerated form of statement 
common to Froebelian writers will probably find an adequate corrective in the 


conservatism of such formal teachers, 
S. C. PARKER 


“Riverside Educational Monographs.” Edited by Henry Svuzzatio, of 
Columbia University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 35 cents each 
net, postpaid. 

Education. An essay and other selections by Emerson. Pp. 76. 

The Meaning of Infancy and the Part Played by Infancy in the Evolu- 

tion of Man, By Fiske. Pp. 46. 

This is an important series which reminds one of the excellent little books 
published for educational purposes in Europe at little expense. A dozen num- 
bers are announced and it is hoped that there will be sufficient demand for 
these to justify the extension of the list. The announcement gives six books 
in general educational theory, two in administration and supervision of schools 
and four in methods of teaching. In the first group are the two that have 
already appeared and numbers by President Eliot, Professor Dewey, Commis- 
sioner Brown, and the editor. In the other groups Professor Hanus’s title is 
“Continuation Schools ;” Professor Cubberly will treat of “Changing Conceptions 
of Education ;” Professor Farrington of “Types of Teaching;” Dr. Earhart of 
“Teaching Children to Study.” The two remaining numbers will be Professor 
Palmer’s “Self-Cultivation in English,’ and “Ethical and Moral Instruction in 
Schools.” 

It will be seen that even this preliminary venture offers a wide range of 
material appealing to various interests. It is probable that the numbers by 
Emerson, Fiske, and Dewey will have the widest circulation as the subject-matter 
contained in these has been used by many teachers who will welcome it in 
this more convenient form. 

The Emerson selections include the essay on “Education,” “Culture in 
Education” from “Culture” in The Conduct of Life, “Education for Power” 
from “Power” in the same volume, and concludes with half a dozen pages on 
“The Training of Manual Work” from Man the Reformer. The Fiske material 
is from Excursions of an Evolutionist and A Century of Science. 

The editor’s introduction to the Fiske number briefly and definitely places 
the material chosen in its setting in the scientific and democratic movement. 
The Emerson introduction seems less adequate, but after all none is really 
needed. 

This series is only one of a number of evidences of the new policy of this 
firm with reference to furnishing a broader range of educational publications, 
and we have reason to be grateful to those who are responsible for it. 

Frank A. MANNY 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Self-Cultivation in English. By Grorce Herspert PALMER. Pp. 32. 

Das Rothkaéppchen. <A play in five scenes, by MATHILDE REICHENBACH, Cloth. 
Pp. 27. $0.25. 

Easy German Stories. By Hepwic Levi. Edited by Mrs. Luise Detp. Cloth 
Pp. 100. $0.40, 

Deutsche Gedichte zum auswendiglernen. Selected and edited by W P. Cuat- 
MERS. Cloth. Pp. 138. $0.40. 

First Lessons in French, By P. BANDERET AND PH. REINHARD. Adapted for 
Common School Use by Grace SANpDwiTH. Cloth. Pp. 182. $0.50. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The McCloskey Primer. By Marcaret Orvis McCtosxkey. [Illustrated by 
CuarLes CopeLtanp. Cloth. Pp. 160. $0.30. 
Public-School Penmanship. A Handbook for Teachers. By AtBert W. CLark. 
Cloth. Pp. 161. $0.75. 
Emergencies. Book Two, ‘“Gulick Hygiene Series,” By CHARLOTTE VETTER 
Gutick. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 173. $0.40. 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., PHILADELPHIA 

We Have With Us Tonight. What Happens at that Great American Institu- 
tion, the Banquet. By Samuret G. BrytHe. Decorated Boards. Pp. 92. 
$0.50. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. Edited by JENNIE F. Cuase. Pocket Edition. 
Cloth. Pp. 270. $0.25. 

Primer. “Language Reader Series.’ By Franxiin T. BAKer, GeorGe R. 
CARPENTER AND JuLIE T. Duton. Illustrated by RutH S. CLEMENTS, 
Cloth. Pp. 23. $0.25. 

The Elements of Hygiene. For Schools. Compiled by IsaBeL McIsaac. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp, 172. $0.60. 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., NEW YORK 
The Romance of American Expansion. By H. Appincton Bruce. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Pp. 246. $1.75. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
The Elementary Geography. A First Physiography. Vol. I of “The Oxford 
Geographies.” By F. D. Hersertson. Cloth, Illustrated. Pp. 79. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
The Progressive Road to Reading, Books One and Two. By GEorRGINE 
BurcuHitL, L, EtrTincer, AND Epcar Duss Suimer. Cloth.  II- 
lustrated. Book One, 128 pp.; Book Two, 160 pp. 
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IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, University of Chicago 


ALLPorT, FRANK. A plea for the systematic annual and universal examina- 
tion of school children’s eyes and ears. Psycholog. Clinic. 3:67-71. 
(15 My. ’o9.) 

Are the college entrance requirements excessive? Educa. 29 (My. ’o9): 
Witt1aM Orr, The point of view of the preparatory school, 551-61; 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, The college point of view, 561-67; WHuILSON 
Farranp, The reasonable solution, 567-16. 

Ayres, Leonarp P. The effect of physical defects on school progress. 
Psycholog. Clinic. 3:71-78. (15 My. ’oo.) 

Bean, C. Homer. Starvation and mental development. Psycholog. Clinic. 
3:78-86. (15 My. ’oo.) 

BIcKNELL, Percy F. A life of scientific research. Dial. 46:322-24. (16 
My. ’o9.) 

Brooks, StraATToN D. The relations of the university to the secondary 
school. Educa. 29:576-85. (My. ’o9.) 

CarTER, Marion Hamitton. The conservation of the defective child. 
McClures Mag. 33:160-72. (June ’oo.) 

Copurn, F. W. Old-age annuities. Journ of Educa. 69:513-15. (13 
My. ’o9.) 

DELABARRE, EDMUND Burke. Formal discipline and the doctrine of com- 
mon elements. Educa. 29:585-601. (My. ’o9.) 

Exiot, Cuartes W. Ideal American teacher. Journ. of Educa. 69:485-86. 


(6 My. ’og.) 

Emerson, Henry P. English secondary schools. Amer. Educa. 11:395-08. 
(My. 09.) 

FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. The problem of college pedagogy. Atlan. 103 :838-44. 
(June ’o9.) 


Foucuer, Laure Craire. Story telling in public libraries. Story Hour. 
1:10-14. (My. ’oo.) 

Green, J. A. Experimental psychology and education. III. Individual 
differences in children. Sch. World. 11:172-74. (My. ’o9.) 


1 Abbreviations—Amer. Educa., American Education; Atlan., Atlantic 
Monthly; Educa., Education; Harp. W., Harpers Weekly; Ind. Educa., Indian 
Education; Journ. of Educa., Journal of Education; Lib. Journ., Library 
Journal; Pop. Sci. Mo., Popular Science Monthly; Psycholog. Clinic, Psychologi- 
cal Clinic; Sch. World, School World; Tech. World Mag., Technical World 
Magazine. 
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GrEENWooD, J. M. Disregard for law. Journ. of Educa. 69:511-13. (13 
My. ’o9.) 

Heeter, S. L. Medical inspection in the Saint Paul schools. Psycholog. 
Clinic. 3:61-67. (15 My. ’og.) 

HENDERSON, Ernest N. Formal discipline from the standpoint of analytic 
and experimental psychology. Educa. 29:601-14. (My. ’o9.) 

Herpert, CLARA W. Establishing relations between the children’s library 
and other civic agencies. Lib. Journ. 34:195-97. (My. ’oo.) 

Hicks, FrepertcK C. The public library in political theory and in practice. 
Lib. Journ. 34: 197-200. (My. ’o9.) 

Horne, Herman H. The practical influence of the new views of formal 
discipline. Educa. 29:614-24. (My. ’o9.) 

Hunt, Carotine L. The century of the child. Dial. 46:325-27. (16 
My. ’o9.) 

Jocarao, C. H. V. An examination of the new method of teaching foreign 
languages. Ind. Educa. 7:401-5. (Ap. ’o9.) 

Jurapo, Ramon. Prehistoric home for new university. Tech. World. Mag. 
11 :368-75. (June ’o9.) 

(The) library situation in Chicago. Lib. Journ. 34:215, 216. (My. ’oo.) 

Otsen, J. W. Library work among the children of Minnesota. Harp. W. 
53:24, 25. (15 My. ’o9.) 

Pitkin, W. B. Training college teachers. Pop. Sci. Mo. 74:588-06. 
(June ’o9.) 

Plato and educational co-ordination. Ind. Educa. 7:396-401. (Ap. ’o9.) 

PressLanp, A. J. The reorganization of secondary education in Switzer- 
land. Sch. World. 11:166-70. (My. ’o9.) 

(The) public school and the home. By the editor. Craftsman. 16:284-91. 
(June ’o9.) 

Rowan, JOSEPHINE Morris. Reading rooms and libraries for the blind. 
Lib. Journ. 34:221, 222. (My. ’o9.) 

Sapin, Henry. Concerning examinations. Journ. of Educa. 69:480, 
490. (6 My. ’oo.) 

SapLer, M. E. Education in England. Ind. Educa. 7: 388-096. (Ap. ’o9.) 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Co-operation between school and library. Journ. 
of Educa. (Lond.) 40:351-53. (1 My. ’o9.) 

STEVENS, Epwarp L. Prophylaxis in the practice of the school superin- 
tendent. Amer. Educa. 11:401-4. (My. ’og.) 

WaLker, SypNey F. Fire appliances for use in schools. Sch. World. 
11:163-66. (My. ’o9.) 

Wiwnsuip, ALBErt E. Tory argument of high schools answered. Journ. of 
Educa. 69:487, 488. (6 My. ’o9.) 

Wren, P. Physical education without apparatus—III. Ind. Educa. 7: 405, 
406. (Ap. ’o9.) 
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